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A MORNING SPIN IN FRANCE 








‘¢ MINERVA Cup.” 


See CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB. 
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Designed and made by Whiting M'f'g Co. 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 
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WHITING MFG CO. 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St. 


NEW YORK. 








The 19th Century woman has assert- 
ed her right to the pursuit of health, | 
wealth and happiness, and knows how 
to go to work to obtain them. She 
begins with her health, When an 
ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; 
when a cold, sore throat or indigestion 
tells of coming danger, instead of wait- | 
ing to be laid up from either work 
or pleasure, she at once applies an | 
ALLcock’s Porous Plaster and goes 
right on with her duties, knowing that 
she can safely rely upon the ALLCock’s 


to take care of the trouble. 


And when she asks for an ALLCock’s Porous PLaster, and the druggist 


: : . 
tries to sell her something “ just as good as ALLCock’s,” she goes elsewhere, for 


she wants only the best and will have none but 


KNOX HATS 





at the Exposition of the World’s Fair sustained 
their established reputation for elegance in shapes 
and superior excellence of material. Knox's estab- 
lishments are full of this Season’s Novelties for 
Gentlemen and Ladies. 

Fifth Ave, Hotel and Broadway and Fulton St.,N. Y. 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plasters 
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NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURED BY 





STEUBEN Co., 
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= 27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

A 

: 

; CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 

LEGGINGS, ETC. 

CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 
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M. S. FINKELSTEIN, 
LapiEes’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER, 
668 Sixth Ave., near 40th St., 
Solicits from Ladies a trial. Tailor-made Suits, 
Gowns, Capes, Coats and Riding Habits; also 
Evening Dresses in Silks, made in sty! certain to 
please. Moderate prices prevail at my establish- 
ment, Fur garments re-dyed and altered. 


GEO. E. WALTER, LATELY RETURNED 

from Europe. 
society and artistic dances daily. 
Ave., 80th and 81st Sts, 


Classes and private lessons in 
426 Columbus 





FINEST 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 








For particulars, prices, etc,, address, 
Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, 
New York 


“Waldorf” 


Latest shape in Shoes, 
Blucher and Bal, 
French Calfskin. 


$3.00. 


NONE BETTER 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED. 
Send your size,and we will 


ship immediately on 
receipt of price. 


M.S. Kart, 


123 NASSAU STREET 
(Temple Court,) 
New Yor«, 


Correspondence invited. 
Send for Catalogue. 





MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, 
the very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New_York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


«“ AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 
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Bagatelle' Ah, Mistress Pruc, 
A So gaily laughing all life through, 
You call it that, the flower you fling 
Lightly aside, the song you sing, 
The fan, the glove no longer new. 


A BAGATELLE 


But to your careless eyes of blue 

A bow, a heart that’s fond and true, 

Is, like your glove, that worthless thing— 
A bagatelle. 


While I who prize your glove, your shoe, 
The rose that o'er your lips you drew, 
Hold worthless spring's fresh blossoming, 
Hold worthless life’s whole offering, 
Because my love is but to you 

A bagatelle. 


James G, Burnett. 




















VOGUE 


Be, very seasonable sporting number 
of Vogue, with its charming illus- 
trations of what women should wear 

who use rod and gun, has found an echo in 

England in one of those interminable open 

forum discussions. Our English cousins ad- 

mit women to the fox hunt, but wish to 
deny her the right to the hunting-field. 

One of the writers says, with some asperity, 
that a well-bred woman would have too much 
good sense to intrude where she was not quite 
sure of being welcome. She is out of place in 
every way; delays the line by her slower move- 
ments if birds are being walked up; grumbles 
or sulks if she does not get the best butt at the 
grouse drive, and in wet weather is a pitiable 
sight in the shooting-field. “I say nothing,” 
continues this acid writer, ‘¢as to the danger of 
a woman handling firearms, but, personally, I 
always give them a very wide berth.” He ad- 
mits that women have better hands than men, but 
objects to them on the score, chiefly, of their not 
being able to stand the wet. He sneers at golf, 
which he calls, par excellence, a ladies’ or an old 
men’s game, and concludes that a woman looks 
thoroughly unsexed when striding across a turnip- 
field, or wading knee-deep through heather, or 
standing well up on a grouse drive, turning the 
birds on to her neighbors, who at the same time 
have to keep one eye on her for fear of being 
“‘ peppered.” 

Another writer objects because he confesses 
that his wife shoots, and shoots better than him- 
self. ‘*I admit,’* he says, “that I can beat her 
at the waterside, though she fishes well. I do 
not mind her going out fishing with me, but I 
object to her going out shooting, on account of 
my self-respect, which suffers when she wipes my 
eye for me.” What have American women to 
say on this subject? 


He month of September and the first cool 
winds witness a great exodus from the 
seaside and the beach is deserted. This 

is simply a freak of fashion, as scientists as well 
as experience teach us that the ocean is warmer 
in the autumn than the summer. The sea never 
gets thoroughly heated until August, and the 
temperature is most delightful from then until 
November. However, fashion must be obeyed, 
and it is only those who really love the sea who 
remain long after the gay crowd has fled to the 
mountains. 


Hen our millenium comes—and it is ad- 

W vancing very slowly—we shall prob- 

ably know how to travel with comfort. 
Mr. Ward McAllister, in a recent interview on 
his return from abroad, hailed with delight the 
cherry and mahogany trimmings of the modern 
«« drawing-room car,’’ and professed to have been 
most uncomfortable during his railroad journeys 
in England and on the Continent. The ‘<< pal- 
ace’’ car has been adopted in Europe with such 
modifications and such additions as to make it a 
veritable part of a train de luxe. In the mean- 
time, are we not retrograding ? 

Some years ago long journeys were never ac- 
complished without the aid of the lunch hamper 
and its stock of cold and potted meats. The 
terrible bedlam known as the railroad dining- 
station was in full favor and in the high tide of 
its prosperity. These eating-houses, where one 
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swallows a meal in twenty minutes, still exist in 
the far south, but we have done with them. In- 
stead we have the dining and the buffet car. The 
former is quite a comfort, but the latter is a snare 
and a delusion. The bill of fare always com- 
prises one kind of tinned soup, chicken a la 
Marengo, also tinned, escaloped veal, ham and 
tongue sandwiches, and milk, tea and coffee. 
One gets rather tired of this menu in time, but 
in the past few years the writer has traveled all 
over the Union and patronized innumerable 
meals in buffet cars, but the stereotyped bill of 
fare has not changed in one of its items. 

If, worse, you should have the misfortune to 
be coming from a mountain resort in the autumn, 
you will, by catching the only train that leaves 
the place, manage to make connection with 
a south-bound express upon which there is 
a **café’’ car. This last has drinkables, 
but not even a biscuit; and if you, at the 
imminent risk of permanent dyspepsia and 
getting left, or being run over by engines 
coming in from all directions, do not snatch 
a bite at the railroad lunch counters of Sara- 
toga or Albany you must starve until you 
reach New York. Chicken a la Marengo 
would even be a blessing under such circum- 
stances. 

With such an accommodating manage- 
ment as that of our north-bound railroads 
this particular kind of discomfort should be 
remedied. Give us something to eat, or re- 
store us the old twenty-minutes’ midday 
dinner, or take English and French example 
and have trim lunch-rooms at all large 
towns, where one may really get a basket 
prepared and have something on the cars. 

I believe this was done between Philadel- 
phia and Wilmington at one time, and it 
really is an excellent idea. 


” 


He bicycle craze seems to have struck 

I Italy with the full force of a regular 

American western cyclone. The 

Vatican has decided to allow bicycles to be 

used by the Catholic clergy if the needs of 

their ministry so require. The Westminster 

Gazette says that ‘*a priest in a cassock 

careering along a road on a bicycle may not 
be exactly a pretty object, but, then, no more, in 
all conscience, is the ordinary bicyclist with a 
back as round as the wheel itself.” With the 
latter part of this opinion we do not agree, as 
bicycling can be made as graceful as horseback 
riding if only the rider will take a little care as to 

how he holds himself. 

But, in some way, with the bicycle and the 
kodak in Rome and amid the ruins of classic 
antiquity, there seems to be a bit of incongruity. 
Still, one must refrain from wishing that all the 
proprieties be observed. Were there not Wild 
West shows projected for the Colliseum and base- 
ball games in the shadow of the Pyramids but a 
few years ago? And it was so long ago that we 
were shocked to hear that the puff of the loco- 
motive was heard in Jerusalem ; and yet, perhaps, 
who knows that there might not be laid out upon 
the hills that surround that sacred city, and in 
the moors that nestle between, golf links, where 
the restless American and the globe-trotting 
Englishman may find relaxation? Macaulay's 
New Zealander, to quote modern slang, ‘‘is a 
back number.”’ 
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SOME NOTES ON LIFE IN THE 
ORIENT: 


T is very generally, though wrongly, be- 
I lieved that the higher classes of Society 
have exactly the same manners and hab- 

its in every country, and that therefore a 
person moving in the upper set in his own 
country will feel perfectly at home wherever 
he or she may be received. I said wrongly, 
for it is a fact that the code of etiquette dif- 
fers, slightly 
it is true, 
but never- 
theless dif- 
fers in many 
European 
countries, as 
it does at 
several Euro- 
pean courts. 
Of course, 
a man of 
the world 
will always 
feel at home, 
here orthere; 
but it will be 
much more 
through his 
own adapt- 
ability to 
social func- 
tions in gen- 
eral than to the similarity of such duties. 
A gentleman might travel all over Europe 
without meeting with what I shall call a sur- 
prise; but I can safely say that a man, no 
matter how much he may know about social 
life, will more than once find himself in most 
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difficult situations so soon as he leaves Europe 
and begins traveling in the “ civilized’ coun- 


tries of Asia. The Courts of such countries 
as, for instance, Japan and Siam, have adopted 
the code of 
etiquette of 
the Europe- 
an courts ; 
and one is 
received 
there sup- 
posedly as 
in Rome or 
Berlin. I 
was receiv- 
ed at the 
Court of Ja- 
pan as well, 
as cordially, 
and yet as 
“ Royale- 
ment et 
sumptu- 
eusement ” 
as anywhere 
else; and I 
may men- 
lite in Tokio is ex- 
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tion here that the social 
tremely brilliant. 

Every nation of the world has a representa- 
tive there, so that the Corps Diplomatique is 
as complete and important as in Washington— 
rather as it was when Ministers and not Am- 
bassadors were sent to Washington. Many 
of the Japanese princes and princesses, State 
ministers and officers have been educated in 
Paris, London or Berlin, speak several lan- 
guages, and, together with the Diplomats, en- 
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tertain a great deal. In fact, it is easier to 
entertain in Japan than elsewhere, for the 
houses (that is, those of diplomats, ministers, 
etc.,) are larger, servants cheaper, and there- 
fore more numerous. 

Plants and flowers are 

more plentiful, and even 

the champagne and wines 

are much cheaper than in 

the United States, as there 

is no duty and they come 

direct from Marseilles on 

the steamers of the Mess- 

ageries Maritimes. 

While I was in Tokio 

many charming luncheons 
were given by Edwin Dun, 
our Minister; delightful 
entertainments took place 
at the beautiful residence 
of the late Mexican Min- 
ister, whose wife, Signora 
Townsend de Rascon, is 
an accomplished and beau- 
tiful American from New 
Orleans ; and nowhere 
could be seen more de- 
lightful balls than those 
given at the French Lega- 
tion by M. Colin de 
Plancy, and the Vicomte 
and Vicomtesse de Bondy. 
The cotillons, with Paris- 
ian and Japanese favors, 
were simply charming ; 
and more than successful 
when led by the beautiful 
Vicomtesse. 

It was in Tokio, though, that I had some 
of the strangest experiences of my life, one of 
which I will now relate. 

About the time of my arrival in the coun- 

try of the 

rising sun a 

well known 

Japanese 

lady, Ma- 

dame Wat- 

anabé,_re- 

turned 

from Eu- 

rope. Her 

husband 

had been 

several 

years Min- 

ister at the 

Imperial 

Court of 

Austria. 

In Vienna 

Madame 

Watanabé 

was receiv- 

ed by the 

very best people, and herself entertained quite 
extensively and successfully, although, strange 
to say, some few years before she had been a 
‘« Geishas,” or dancing girl. Now, truly, 
this in Japan would not prevent a woman from 
moving in good society; and in Europe, of 
course, no one was aware of the fact. These 
girls, sold by their parents to men who have 
over them the same rights as a liveryman has 
over his horses ; to men who hire them by the 
hour, the day, the monta or the year, to play, 
dance, sing for other men. These girls, who 
must sell their smiles and love, have always 
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become the truest of wives, the best of 
mothers whenever a man has been seized with 
the fancy to buy them back and marry them. 
And, in a few words, this had been the history 


af 
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of Mme. Watanabé, wife of the Japanese 
Minister to Austria. 

Now, M. Watanabé had been elected a 
Senator ; he had returned to Japan, and there 
was a strong belief that he would also be 
elected President of the Senate. Diplomats, 
politicians, noblemen, all became anxious to 
pay their respects to the coming ‘‘star,’’ and, 
of course, 4 sa meilleure moitié. Pressed from 
every side, Mme. Watanabé soon announced 
that she would be “at home’’ on a certain 
day. It was also said that she regretted not 
having had time to refurnish and re-arrange 
her house in the foreign style ; but her furni- 
ture had 
not yet ar- 
rived from 
Europe, so 
she would 
be obliged 
to receive 
in Japanese 
style. 

Count 
Hafty de 
Kessler and 
myself went 
to Madame 
Watanabé’s 
reception, 
and I doubt 
if I shall 
soon forget 
it. Upon 
stepping on 
the large 
veranda, we 
were quite surprised to see at the door 
hundreds of pairs of shoes and boots of 
every color, shape and style—and still more 
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surprised when one of the servants told 
us “that we must take off our shoes before 
entering the house." We knew it was neces- 
sary to do this before entering the temples, but 
at‘a reception! with frock coat and silk hat! 
Of course, we could do nothing but comply 
with the request. But, when I saw de Kessler 
standing in his red socks (and such a red! oh, 
heavens!) I began to laugh, d’un rire fou, which 
I thought nothing would ever stop. At last 
we went in, and I shall never forget, no matter 
how long I live, the impression made upon 
me by all these important personages in long 
Prince Albert coats, walking carefully and 
noiselessly in their socks! They had silk 
hats and gloves; many had canes, but none 
had shoes. And, what awfully ridiculous socks 
were to be seen! White, red, black, blue, 
brown, gray, yellow, plain or with dots, and 
stripes of every color. Some were of silk, 
some of wool, some of cotton. Some were 
twice too large, some seemed ready to burst 
under the pressure of a foot too long. Some 
were new, others looked quite old. Some 
were clean, but alas, many did not look so; 
and a score, at least, must have come not 
knowing they would be called upon to display 
that part of their wearing apparel. 

It is easy to say that one must feel at ease 
under all circumstances. In spite of the 
theory, I confess I never felt so queer, so 
embarrassed, so very stupid as I did when, 
bowing to Madame Watanabé, I noticed that 
one of my “ chaussettes’’ looked twice as long 
as the other. Then my feet seemed altogether 
too light, and I could not help walking care- 
fully,therefore “‘ gauchement,” in continual fear 
of walking on something that might hurt me. 

The ** climax” was reached, though, when 
tea and cakes were brought, and placed on the 
floor in the middle of each room—for there 
are neither tables nor chairs in a Japanese 
house. Those who have never tried to sit on 
the floor while wearing a long frock coat, with 
a silk hat in one hand and a cane or gloves in 
the other, will never be able to appreciate what 
an awkward thing it is todo. The Japanese 
have a way of sitting both on knees and heels 
which is of great advantage on such occasions, 
for then one’s feet are behind. But, as we 
unfortunate foreigners cannot manage the posi- 
tion, our limbs being too stiff, we must sit 
‘*tailor fashion,” thus putting our feet in front 
of us, between ourselves and our cups, which 
is neither graceful nor very “ convenable.”” 

From a Japanese point of view it is alto- 
gether improper to thus advance one’s feet ; 
in fact, it is just as bad form as it would be 
here to put them on the table. Never before 
did I find my feet so much in my way—so 
very ‘¢encombrants,”’ and difficult to manage. 
I was always vastly amused while in Japan, 
whenever I saw an American or European lady 
sitting on the floor for the first time. First, 
she does not know just how to start, or which 
knee to bend first. Then, corsets and dresses 
are not made to sit that way; and from the 
first minute until she reaches the floor one can 
hear “crack, crack, crack ”—and think, 
‘«there goes the laces, or a button or a hook ;” 
and the face of the woman when she hears and 
feels the crackling is a great study. 

Once the tea over (Japanese green tea with- 
out sugar and cream), Count de Kessler and 
I took leave. What a time we had at the 
door trying to get into our shoes once more ! 
Our feet were horribly swollen, and it seemed 
impossible to ever wear those shoes again. 
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Our jinricksha had hardly started when de 
Kessler, giving me a very strange and serious 
look, said : 

“If you do not know how to behave when 
making calls you had better stay at home.”’ 

I really could not believe that I had heard 
aright and, half astounded with surprise, I 
asked him to repeat what he had said. He 
repeated exactly the same words. I was so 
very surprised that I was speechless for a min- 
ute or two, and at last stammered : 

«< Why, what do you mean? 
do?” 

“ What did you do? Why, you acted in 
such a way that I was ashamed to be with 
you.”” 

It seemed as if my hair would stand straight. 

‘< Explain yourself immediately,’ I said, 
very sharply. 

“T shall, certainly. I was ashamed at the 
way you drank that tea. Not a man with an 
atome de savoir vivre would have done it in 
the way you did.”’ 

“In the way I did?” 

“ Yes, the way you did. Why,”’ said he, 
always seriously, ‘‘ you drank that tea just as 
you would have done in New York or Paris.” 

I began to feel easier. 

“« Of course I did # 

*¢ And you acknowledge it !" exclaimed de 
Kessler. ‘This is too much! Did you not 
see how I drank my tea ?” 

«Why, no; I confess 

**Did you not hear me making a great 
noise with my lips, tongue, nose and throat— 
doing: Huss, huss, ha—ha, huss, huss, ha?”’ 

‘¢ Why, no,”’ said I, laughing heartily, 
‘* why. did you do that ?"’ 

“ Because it is the fashion, the style. If 
you do not do that you do not seem to appre- 
ciate what they give you. On the other hand, 
if you do ss 

And the next time I went to ateal did 
my best to imitate one of the New York 


What did I 





” 








Fusan, on the western coast of Corea. The 
Commissioner of Customs there, a very charm- 
ing young Norwegian, a nephew of the cele- 
brated poet, Bjornsen, came on board and in- 
vited me to dine at his house with another 
passenger, the Vicomte G. de Labry, a French 
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cavalry officer, now Military Attaché in 
Tokio, who, by the way, is considered a great 
swell. The dinner was very fine, our host 
having on hand every kind of French patés, 
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Central’s big engines ; and scored an immense 
social success. 

Some months after I happened to be ona 
steamer going to northern China. We 
touched for twenty-four hours at the Port of 
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conserves, delicacies and wines. Soon after 
we had left the table he told us that there 
was at Fusan a Japanese tea-house where some 
very nice dancing, and pretty geishas could 
be seen. He had secured a private room, and 
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had arranged an entertainment. “Only ex- 
cuse me a minute,” he said, “for I want to 
put on some heavier—socks.” 

* Que diable! What does he want heavier 
socks for in such a heat,’’ said the Vicornte. 

He had never been to Japan before, and I 
had to explain to him that one could not en- 
ter a Japanese house with shoes on; and that 
the floor was often cool even in summer. My 
friend looked very uneasy, and when our host 
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FROM CORNELIUS 


Efore the bicycle mania the shooting cos- 
B tumes for the beau sex were greatly dis- 
cussed, and there is no doubt that the 
costume shown in the drawing would have, 
some time ago, evoked considerable criticism, 
although in point of fact it is really a most 
sensible and practical attire for the fair lovers 
of la chasse a tir. But Iam sure that to-day 





‘* THE (SHOOTING) COSTUME SHOWN IN THE DRAWING ”’ 


entered the room again he went to him and 
began to explain that he was not feeling 
very well, and would have to return to the 
ship. 

Bjornsen looked at him straight in the 
eyes, in a kind of inquiring and doubtful 
way 

“‘ Not feeling well ? 
Vicomte, tell me the—truth. 
of your ‘ chaussettes ?” ’’ 

“ Well, my—ah!"’ said the 
blushing and amusingly surprised, “ but 

‘« My dear friend,” said the other, “do not 
be ashamed. When traveling in these coun- 
tries a man does not find at every corner a 
man’s furnishing store to buy socks, or a maid 
to mend them. I have been here three years, 
and whenever a steamer stops in the harbor I 
always invite whatever distinguished passen- 
gers are on board to a dinner and a Japanese 
dance. Nine out of every ten of my guests 
have told me that they could not go. Not on 
account of indisposition, but simply because 
they had holes in their socks. Why, only 
with the last steamer I had the same experi- 
ence. Young Marquis di Riduni, son of the 
Italian Prime Minister, one of the greatest 
swells in the world, now Military Attaché to 
the Ambassy in Washington, was here, and 
—ah! ah!—he had holes! Big, like this, in 
both his socks. You would never have sup- 
posed it by looking at his fine, well-shaped, 
elegant patent leather shoes. After this you 
will surely not be surprised when I tell you 





So sorry! But, now, 
It is on account 


Vicomte, 


” 





that I have here a drawer filled with socks of 


every size for my guests. Here it is! Pick 
out a pair, for I know you are not ill, but you 
have holes, and let us go to the dance.” 

And the Vicomte did as the Marquis had 
done. He took a pair and retired into the 
next room to put them on. 


A. B. De Guerville. 


a **laidy,”’ dressed as in the drawing, would 
be simply glanced at and found to be trés 
chic, and that is all. 

I well remember my enthusiasm some years 
ago over a very handsome young wife of a 
prominent banker here, who appeared in the 
field wearing culottes that were so tight that 
she could not sit down. They were of doe- 
skin and admirably adjusted, and she was sim- 
ply molded into them. Mrs. Cornelius, with 
knickerbockers and top boots, found her 
“ positivement indécente,” but I did not— 
until my spouse threatened to go and do like- 
wise, and then J, somehow or other, began to 
think that perhaps she was right, after all. 





























































The costume shown in the drawing is 
Scotch tweed brown flecked with red; the 
long blouse, which has deep pockets on either 
side is belted in by a tan leather ceinture ; the 
baggy trousers are finished by tan leather 
bands; woolen stockings and high laced tanned 
shoes. Brown Tyrolese hat with a red band 
and a bunch of heather in front. I do not be- 
lieve that the gentleman with a monocle is go- 
ing to kill the pheasent and I hope he won't 
shoot the dog, ’cause he’s a beauty. 

Shooting being my forte I do not hesitate 
to say that I prefer top boots instead of laced 
shoes. For women they are made of Russia 
leather, are waterproof and when going 
through underbrush or when the ground is wet 
they are a great comfort. There is no use of 
having them heavy or clumsy, and in Russia 
leather they are light and supple. I send to 
Russia for them and should any of Vogue's 
readers want the address I will gladly give it 
to them, 

The best way is to senda shoe with the 
order, being careful to mention that the boots 
are not to be made to slip on over the shoe, as 
is the custom in that country. Mrs. Cornelius 
no longer shoots, but only the other day my 
eldest boy began to pester me to let him come 
with me, and I am quite certain that he will 
succeed in proving his case before many moons. 
Tempus fugit ! 

The shooting season has begun, and I can 
only repeat what I told you last year—it is a 
very popular sport among the best known 
women of Society in this country and many of 
them are very keen about it, and excellent 
shots. There is nothing very new in the way of 
costumes. The best gun-makers are however 
producing some beautifully finished hammer- 
less twenty bores expressly for women, which 
find favor with them. To my mind nothing 
is more fascinating than to shoot, with a couple 
of dogs that work well together, in company 
with a good sportswoman, so I simply scorn 
any objections that anybody may attempt to 
bring forward against this sport. 

Has the bicycle craze reached its climax? 
The other day a race open only to les artistes 
des theatres de. Paris was given and the 
winners and the unsuccessful competitors were 
conscientiously kissed and embraced by every 
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member of the jury as well as all the judges! 
This to the great joy and satisfaction of the 
assembled multitude. 

Whether influenced by this or not I cannot 
say, but I have at last succeeded, and have the 
honor to inform you that I am going to learn 
to ride myself, and that the same eldest boy 
is * sicking’’ me on most diligently. In this 
connection, curiously enough, the bicycle is 
rapidly curing him of a trick of stooping when 
walking, a trick carefully cultivated by the 
boys of his school in England. The explan- 
ation is a simple one: although he bends over 
in.riding he has to lift up his head—to throw 
it back—and as he is for hours on his bicycle 
he holds his head higher when off it, and thus 
stands up straight. Parents afflicted with chil- 
dren having the very ugly habit will-do well 
to bear this in mind. 

Covert coats are still absolutely a necessary 
article in a woman’s wardrobe. ‘Two of them 
are shown in the drawing—one with a 
velvet collar and one without. Fawn 


color is rapidly being replaced by beige ~<eH 


and dark tan. Skirts are still bell-shaped 
and just touch the ground all around. 

I send you two very spirited 
drawings, one showing the hounds 
in full cry, accompanied de prés 
by the hunters led by an Amazon 
who, to my mind, is dangerously 
near the hounds, and the other 
showing the “retour du Bois” 
of a well-turned-out Stanhope 4% 
phaeton and pair driven by a 
woman who holds the ribbons as 
if they burned her fingers. The 
yellow summer harness is still in 
use. 

I have been requested most 
particularly to inform you that 
white and cream-color lace veils 
are more in vogue than 
ever, but that they are 
now being decorated with 
grapevine leaves and 
flower patterns to such an 
extent as to nearly obliter- 
ate the features of the 
wearers. Itisnownearly <\ 
impossible to say whether 
a fair one is young, old, ~Y 
blonde or brunette when “<\' 
she has’ her veil down. 
For this reason I venture 
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to predict that the mode will not last, as who 
does not in the inmost recesses of her mind 
believe but that she has one or two features 
worth showing to the passers-by ? 

With this philosophical thought I hasten to 







end this remarkable epistle, at the same time 
informing you that, from a fashion point of 
view, this is indeed the “ morte saison.”” 
Cornelius. 
Paris, 28 September, 1894. 





OUTWITTED 
‘A SKETCH FROM A FRENCH BALL 


(Concluded from Vogue of 13 Sept.) 


Gain he stooped over her as she leaned 

A back in one of the boxes, into which 

they had withdrawn, and he felt a sing- 

ular chill of failure sweep over him as his excited 

glance met that of the eyes which gazed into 
his through the small slits in the mask. 

‘« Has it occurred to you that I might fol- 
low you home, or even engage a private de- 
tective to unmask you to me if you persist in 
balking me of my wish ?”’ 

It seemed to him that the beautiful figure 
trembled a little, but immediately it recovered 
itself, and the musical voice was still calm and 
unshaken as it replied : 

« Assuredly, such a suggestion had never 
come to me, for you are a gentleman.”* 

Desmond’s angry disappointment vanished 
beneath the magic of her soft answer, but he 
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A DEBUTANTE 


MISS LAURA JAY 


He chief pictorial feature of this num- 

I ber of Vogue is the present group 

occupying these middle pages. 

Among the many portraits of women that 
Vogue has published as accomplished, dis- 
tinguished or beautiful in Society, none are 
more interesting than this of Miss Laura 
Jay, a débutante of this year, who has the 
good fortune to have a long and honorable 
ancestry, with family portraits that go back 
for many generations in a direct line. 

For nearly six months Vogue has been 
gathering photographs of these portraits and 
been to no end of effort to bring together the 
most interesting collection. It has had, 
however, very kind assistance from various 
members of the Jay family, particularly Miss 
Eliza Jay, to whom it is much indebted. 
Vogue trusts, therefore, that this presenta- 
tion of an American name in a manner so 
personally interesting will have no small 
effect in furthering a proper pride in gen- 
ealogical interests—interests, in this instance, 
which have matured through many genera- 
tions from their origin in our early history. 

The strikingly unique phase of this group 
is that it takes the women of the family, 
culminating in Miss Laura Jay. With the 
exception of her portrait and that of Mrs. 
Jay (Miss Julia Post), which are from pho- 
tographs taken specially for Vogue by Mr. 
James L. Breese, all the portraits are from 
paintings or miniatures. 

The legendary matter below the engraving 
shows the relation of each portrait to Miss 
Laura Jay. 

Mary Sprat, daughter of John Sprat and 
Maria de Peyster, widow of Samuel Provoost, 
married James Alexander 5 January, 1720. 
Her husband was born in Scotland in 1691 
and died in New York City in 1756. He 
came to America in 1715 and was Surveyor- 
General of East and West Jersey, Receiver- 
General of Quit Rents, East Jersey, Advocate- 
General, Member of King’s Council and At- 
torney-General. 

Josephine Pearson married 23 October, 
1821, Peter Augustus Jay, Jr., the son of 
Mary Rutherfurd Clarkson and Peter Augus- 
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tus Jay. She is therefore by marriage the 
great-aunt of Miss Laura Jay, and was a 
noted beauty. Her mother was Miss Worth- 
imgton, and died leaving one son, who married 
Emily Astor Kane. This portrait is one of 
the many now in the possession of Miss Eliza 
Jay, her sister-in-law. 

Mary Rutherford Clarkson, daughter of 
General Matthew Clarkson and Mary Ruth- 
erford, married the Hon. Peter Augustus 
Jay. Her father was an officer in the Ameri- 
can Army during the Revolution, and was 
Aide-de-Camp to General Gates in the battle 
of Stillwater. Her husband was a member 
of the State Assembly in 1813, Recorder in 
New York in 1819, and delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the State of New 
York in 1821. He was born 24 January, 
1776, and died 20 February 1843. 

Sarah Van Brugh Livingston was the old- 
est daughter of Governor William, Governor 
of New Jerseyin 1776. Livingston and Sus- 
sanah French, of New Brunswick. She 
married John Jay 20 April, 1774, at Liberty 
Hall, her father’s country seat near Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey. John Jay was an emi- 
nent statesman and diplomat, and the author 
of many books. He was born in New York 
City on 12 December, 1745, and died at 
his country place, Bedford House, West 
Chester Co., on 17 May, 1829. ‘Their son, 
Peter Augustus Jay, married Mary Ruther- 
ford Clarkson, great-grandparents cf Miss 
Laura Jay. 

Laura Prime, daughter of Nathaniel 
Prime, married Dr. John Clarkson Jay. He 
was not only an eminent physician but also 
made a specialty of conchology. He had a 
most complete and valuable collection ‘of 
shells which, with his costly library on this 
branch of science, was bought by Miss Cath- 
erine Wolfe and presented to the American 
Museum of Natural History, where it is 
known as the Jay collection. He was Treas- 
urer of the New York Academy of Sciences 
from 1836 to 1843; also from 1859 to 1880 
he was trustee of Columbia College, and was 
one of the founders of the New York Yacht 
Club. Laura Prime was Miss Laura Jay’s 
grandmother. 

Mrs. Peter Augustus Jay is the wife of 
Rev. Peter Augustus Jay and the mother of 
Miss Laura Jay. She was Miss Julia Post. 
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i PRINT IN BINDING 











was not to be so easily cajoled from his pur- 
pose. He dropped into a chair beside her and 
lowered his tone. 

«If, he said, **1 am a gentleman and 
must submit to the obligations which my posi- 
tion entails, are you, who undoubtedly possess 
equal qualifications to gentle breeding, not 
also under some restrictions of rank? Have 
you not—you will pardon the suggestion, in 
view of the urgency of the motive which 
prompts it—somewhat transgressed your lim- 
itations in venturing unprotected into such an 
assemblage as this? You will grant me right, 
I think?” He paused a moment, and she 
bowed her head in assent. “ Very well; if 
you, a proud, refined lady, as your conversa- 
tion and manners indicate you, moved by 
mere idle caprice, neglect to observe the re- 
quirements of your station, can you think it 
strange or blameworthy if I, prompted by the 
keenest and most ardent interest, should aban- 
don myself to the contagion of your example 
and overstep the restrictions which social eti- 
quette has imposed upon me ?”” 

Evidently a struggle had been going on in 
his companion’s mind while Desmond was 
speaking, and as he finished she laughed a lit- 
tle amused laugh. 

“You have caught me fairly, Mr. Des- 
mond,”’ she said. ‘I confess having erred in 
discretion most abominably in coming here 
to-night, and feel that the courtesy and for- 
bearance with which you have treated me 
should have some reward. My appearance is 
the outcome of a foolish wager made at a 
lunch party a few days age. My family 
would never forgive me were they to know of 
it, and 1 promised solemnly under no circum- 
stances to unmask during the evening. I can- 
not break my word, but neither will I suffer 
your courtesy to go unrewarded. Promise me 
to make no use of it in any way, either as the 
illustration of a good story or as an instrument 
to discover me, and I will send you my pho- 
tograph.”” 

Desmond was astounded. 

«* You mean it ?”’ he exclaimed, in delight. 

« Assuredly. And now I am going, I 
have become tired of this nonsense. Your 
words have disenchanted me with it. No— 
you must not come with me—well, to the 
cloak-room door only, then.”” 

« And the photograph? I shall have it 
to-morrow ?*” Desmond asked, as he took 
the slender, black-gioved hand in his at part- 
ing. 

«* Well, no—not to-morrow, I think; for I 
am vain enough to wish to send you a better 
one than I have. To-morrow I shall sit for it 
and on Friday morning you shall have it by 
the eleven o'clock delivery.”” 

“« My address ” 

«“ That is of no consequence, for I am per- 
fectly familiar with it. Adieu, or shall it 
perhaps be au revoir ?”’ 

At eleven o’clock on the following Friday, 
Desmond sat in his library impatiently await- 
ing the postman’s ring. Never, he felt, had 
his curiosity and interest been so annoyingly 
insistent as during the interval which had 
elapsed since the French ball. The riddle of 
the stranger’s identity had been one which 
baffled every attempt at solution and his per- 
plexity had actually worn upon his temper to 
a degree that had rendered him strangely im- 
patient and irritable, a new and unpleasant 
condition of things which was scarcely wel- 
come to his young wife. 
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The woman’s personality, semi-disguised as 
it was, had yet been a tremendously strong 
one, potent enough to remain to fascinate and 
torment his spirit; besides which there was 
ever present in his mind the consciousness of 
the reckless indiscretion which he had mani- 
fested in discussing private matters with a 
stranger. 

It was singular what a hold the affair had 
gained upon him. Friday, the day which 
was to bring him the key to the mystery, 
which was to prove whether he was right or 
wrong in his suspicion that the fair incognita— 
he would have staked his life that she was beau- 
tifui—was an old acquaintance whose feigned 
voice and singular environment had baffled rec- 
ognition, this day had stood out in bold relief 
from its commonplace brethren and he had 
almost counted the hours until its arrival. 

A hasty peal at the bell announced the 
postman. The sound of footsteps denoting 


A STANHOPE PHAETON, 


the approach ofa servant with letters set his 
heart throbbing violently. The next moment 
would prove whether the unknown had broken 
faith with him or whether he had formed an 
undue estimate of her fairness. 

His hand actually shook with eagerness as 
he lifted from the tiny salver its contents, and 
dismissed the servant with a hurried gesture. 
Half a dozen letters were tossed impatiently 
aside, leaving his hands free to deal uncere- 
moniously with the large, square, brown en- 
velope which still remained in his grasp. One 
quick motion sufficed to tear the covering 
apart, another to draw the coveted prize from 
its concealment, and then, ere lifting the light 
tissue paper which veiled the face from his 
gaze, he paused and, from force of habit, 
stopped, in his almost breathless excitement, to 
make a wager or the impending result. 

« Bet ten to one,’’ he muttered to himself, 
“TI know her.”’ 
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The next moment the covering was lifted 
and Desmond's eyes fastened upon the coun- 
terfeit presentment of a woman clad in a long 
velvet gown, from whose sombre drapery arose 
an exquisitely poised head closely covered by 
a graceful lace mantilla, while every feature of 
the face was rigorously concealed beneath a 
small black satin mask. Fora moment Des- 
mond gazed at the photograph in speechless 
dismay, and then burst into a hearty laugh. 

‘* Done, by Jove !"’ he cried, and, throwing 
back his head, gave way to a convulsion of 
genuine amusement. His appreciation of a 
joke was too keen not to thoroughly enjoy so 
clever a one as this, even though he himself 
were its victim, and, confessing himself fairly 
outwitted, he thrust the photograph into a pri- 
vate drawer, the limbus fatuorum of his bach- 
elor days, and thus closed this little interlude 
in his domestic drama. 

Elizabeth Phipps Train. 





(See Cornelius’s Letter.) 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


T is not the tailors who decree masculine 
-fashion, nor do the great couturiers 
exercise that despotic control over femi- 
nine modes with which they are so uni- 
versally credited. It is necessary to draw at- 
tention to this owing to the fact that the leading 
tailors here have just been holding a congress, 
or convention, for the purpose, as they allege, 
of deciding what men are to wear during the 
next winter and spring. It is a great piece of 
presumption on their part, since it would imply 
that our best-known clubmen and members of 
the jeunesse doree and of the great world are 
nothing more than so many tailors’ dummies, 
content to wear just what they are told, and 
what is put on their back. Now, this is far 
from being the case. 
Tailors follow, but never in any sense of 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., CIN’TL 
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“Do the 
Rest” 


yourself as easily with a Kodak as 
with any other camera—an_ illus- 
trated manual, free with every Kodak, 
tells how in terms that the merest 
novice can understand; but if you 
prefer 


“You Press the Button, 
We do the Rest.” 


KODAKS EASTIIAN KODAK CO. 


$6.00 to $700, Rochester, N. Y, 
Send for Catalogue. 











Makes Handsome House Gowns. 








An Ideal Fabric for Evening Wear. 


Not Genuine unless stamped “ Fayetta ” 
on the Selvedge. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co., 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


The Columbia | 
Standard Bicycle 
of the World. 


Graceful, light and 
strong, this product 
of the oldest bicycle | 
establishment in =~ 
America still retains => 
its place at the head. = 
Always well up to 
the times or a little 
in advance, its well 
deserved and ever 
increasing popularity is a source of pride 
and gratification to its makers. To ride 
a bicycle and not to ride a Columbia is to 
fall short of the fullest enjoyment of a 
noble sport. 
Standard Price, $125. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
A beautiful illustrated catalogue free at 
any Columbia agency, or mailed for two 
two-cent stamps. 
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Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


I. M. JENKINS, 
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Removed from 304 sth Ave. to 297 sth Ave, between 
zoth and 31st Sts, 








“+ To be had at the Popular Shop,”’ 
THE PROPER SORT 
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FOREIGN WALL PAPERS 
0 0 MR eo 
SMART TOWN HOUSES: 


New Pattern Books, including some fairly 

Inexpensive Lines of very Effective Designs 

and Colorings, now in _ readiness for 
Personal Inspection. 


Joseph P. McHugh &Co., 


W. 42d Street, at sth Avenue, 
New York. 








‘* Wall Papers and the Liberty Art Fabrics— 
Carriage free to all Parts of the States.”’ 





Imperial 
Hair Regenerator 


Completely and perfectly restores gray 
hair or beard to its natural color, It is 
not a dye but a clean, healthful color- 
ing which does the work of a dye 
without the obnoxious features. De- 
tection is impossible because it gives 
exactly the natural shade—from black 
to lightest blond. 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 
292 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sold by Druggists and Hair 
Dealers. 





WALTER BAKER & CO,’S Cocoa and Chocolate 
preparations are absolutely pure. Unlike those made by the 
Dutch process they contain no alkalies or other chemicals or 
dyes. 








A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD, 
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ALL READY FOR USE, NO MIXING. 


The Glub 
Gecktails 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, WHISKY, 
HOLLAND CIN, TOM CIN, 
VERMOUTH and YORK. 
For the Yacht, 
For the Sea Shore, 
For the Mountains, 
For the Fishing Party, 
For the Camping Party, 
For the Sunymer Motel, 
For query Where that a delicious Cocktail is a 
preciated. Try our YORK Cocktaii—made with- 
out any sweetening—dry and delicious. Asample 


402. bottle sent to any address, prepaid, for 40c, 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York; Hartford, Conn.; 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 
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the word lead men’s fashions. It would be 
difficult to say who does lead masculine fashion 
here, unless it is the Prince of Wales. For all 
ideas as to men’s dress come to us straight 
from London and nothing is accepted as good 
from there until it has received the imprimatur 
of the genial heir-apparent to the throne. 
Sport and athletics are the fad of the hour in 
France, even those who know absolutely noth- 
ing about the points of a horse posing as equine 
experts ; and inasmuch as these two crazes are 
so closely identified with John Bull, it is only 
natural that our men should adopt their con- 
comitant garb. In this respect Paris has un- 
dergone a rather marked change. 

A few years ago everybody in Paris took 
his cue in matters relating to dress from the 
Prince de Sagan, and prior to then from the 
Duc de Noailles. While both of these noble- 
men remain to represent the supreme type of 
essentially French elegance, yet they only suc- 
ceed in doing so by abstaining from following 
the mode of the hour, which, as stated above, 
is quite the reverse of anything Gallic. 

Another point discussed by this parliament 
of tailors, which is to meet henceforth every 
summer, was the advisability of doing every- 
thing possible to persuade the leading authori- 
ties of the Government to adopt some showy 
uniform indicative of theirrank. It was urged, 
and with some degree of justice, that at the 
Carnot funeral the most insignificant subaltern 
of the army presented an infinitely more im- 
pressive appearance, by reason of his uniform, 
than either the President of the Republic or the 
Cabinet Ministers, all of whom were arrayed in 
ordinary evening dress, which requires an un- 
usually trim and elegant figure in order to ap- 
pear to advantage. As our Ministers and rulers 
are, after all, but men, and by reason of their 
ordinarily obscure origin more than ordinarily 
susceptible to the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, they are inclined to turn a will- 
ing ear to suggestions which may be made to 
them upon the subject, and I do not despair 
of seeing President Casimir-Périer arrayed in 
some gorgeous uniform surrounded by his 
Cabinet advisers similarly attired. 

There is one English practice, however, to 
which our people have never taken kindly, 
namely, the handshake, which to us savors too 
much of close acquaintance and intimate 
friendship to be lightly accorded to compara- 
tive strangers. Little as we shake hands here, 
even that has been thought too much, and a 
society has been formed on the banks of the 
Seine the members of which have bound them- 
selves, under penalty of a fine, never to shake 
hands with any one unless the hand is carefully 
gloved, the opinion prevailing that much dis- 
ease is transmitted by indiscriminate hand- 
shaking. According to the ethics which have 
up till now prevailed here in Paris the reten- 
tion of the glove by men, when shaking hands, 
has been considered as the height of rudeness 
—just as gross a piece of discourtesy, in fact, 
as the retention of a cigar in the mouth or 
hand when talking to a woman. And while 
this rule of conventional courtesy has hitherto 
existed in England as well, it is noteworthy 
that although the Prince of Wales expects 
people who shake hands with him to bare their 
hands he himself invariably retains the well- 
fitting, single-buttoned pearl-gray kid, without 
which he never stirs out of the house. 

Much interest has been aroused here by the 
news received from Italy of the trouble in 


which Princess Laetitia Bonaparte, the wid- ° 
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owed Duchess of Aosta, has become involved 
at King Humbert’s court, by appearing at the 
horse races, near ‘Turin, mounted on a 
bicycle and garbed in a cycling costume 
that set off her well-rounded and _ gen- 
erous figure to the utmost advantage. In 
the first place, Princess Laetitia, who was 
born here at the Palais Royal, as a member 
of the imperial family, is very popular in 
Parisian Society, and secondly, every woman 
that I can think of seems to have been seized 
by the craze for bicycling, and can conse- 
quently sympathize not only with the young 
Duchess’s taste for the wheel, but also with 
her difficulties relating to the costume to be 
adopted when riding. With regard to the 
selection of the latter it is a case of embarras 
de choix. There are bicycling costumes of 
every cut and description, each of them pictur- 
esque in its way, excepting when they are 
worn by riders who are neither fair nor youth- 
ful. The dress affected by most of our 
mondaines and aristocrats when cycling con- 
sists of zouave trousers, black cloth gaiters but- 
toning to the knee, and a vest of twilled cloth 
worn over mauve and white spotted shirt, with 
white linen collar and black moiré sailor 
cravat. Where the trousers are tight-fitting 
a plaid skirt reaching to the knee is usually 
worn, excepting by those of the fair riders who 
belong to the half-world, whose costumes, 
while fetching, can only be described as infi- 
nitely more suited for a ballet on the stage 
than for the public thoroughfares of a great 
metropolis. That bicycling has “ caught on,” 
here such as no other form of amusement or 
sport has ever succeeded in doing, there is no 
doubt. The young, the middle-aged and even 
the old women, no matter how respectable or 
wedded to the conventionalities of life, bestride 
the wheel and don the cycling costume. In 
fact the wheelwoman has become ubiquitous, 
and there is no knowing where the craze is 
going to stop. Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, August, 1894. 





WHAT SHE WEARS 


T is not what she wears, but what she is to 
I wear very shortly, that torments our dear 
feminine breasts at the moment, as Sep- 
tember days are ni chair ni poisson, and we 
still halt languidly in summer frocks, their 
smartness a little limp after the season's us- 
age. But the great fine ships are ploughing the 
sea with the well-known dressmakers and 
milliners aboard, the hold filled with their 
precious trunks and boxes, laden with nou- 
veautés et confections—words pregnant with 
delight to the women who watch and wait. 

So tar there is little change of fashion in any 
direction, and there will not be much novelty 
to chronicle before October, and late October 
at that, when Parisian élégantes will be at home 
again, and the winter secrets are let out. 

Pretty gowns do come over, even now, how- 
ever, and will continue to do so in the interim. 
Yesterday I saw a beauty. It was a dinner 
frock—a grande toilette, one of black Lyons 
velvet, court train taken out of its tissue 
wrappings by the most obliging of friends for 
my inspection. The corsage was of brilliant 
petunia clair velvet, cut very high up in the 
back of the neck, and open in front to the 
belt. The large sleeve puffs were of the same 
exquisite velvet, clasped above the elbow by a 
band of black velvet. Rare old pointe de 
Venise lace draped the front of corsage, and 
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when worn was to be held in place by two 
superb diamond ornaments, one a flying swal- 
low, the other a spray of eglantine. Smaller 
diamond swallows were to fasten the velvet 
arm band, and a diamond aigrette in the hair. 

Tulle isto be the craze for all the dancing 
frocks this winter, of maidens young and fair, 
be it well understood. It is a revival of their 
mother’s generation, when they polkaed and 
schottisched in that sweetest, daintiest of 
ethereal drapery. Society maids are to be con- 
gratulated, especially the débutantes, for noth- 
ing can compare to tulle for grace and fitness. 
Mammas may frown and exclaim against its 
perishableness and remind their dear girls of 
what they went through with their chiffon skirts 
and trimmings during the past few seasons. 
I pray they will gently coax them into consent 
and the giving of nothing but tulle—tulle four 
and five skirts deep for their ball gowns and a 
fresh one for each dance. 

Of course, there are compromises when 
purses are not miles long. So I must describe 
one such gown, and a charming one, for the 
dear mamma’s sake. It is a short dancing 
frock for a girl from sixteen to twenty. The 
skirt and low-necked bodice is of heavy white 
silk, brocaded in small wreaths of blue forget- 
me-nots, tied gracefully with silver threaded 
bows of ribbon. The bodice is covered with 
double white tulle, gathered very full and close 
from the neck-band to belt. Enormous sleeve 
puffings of tulle, three and four double, to the 
elbow. Neck-band, arm-bands and sash of 
blue satin ribbon. Hip-panniers of tulle, be- 
ginning under the bust-line, and finished oft 
there by large butterfly bows, of the sash rib- 
bon, six inches in width, the ends falling in the 
back to a ruching of tulle, which finishes the 
skirt. This gown was from one of the best 
Paris houses and bore the cachet of simplicity 
and elegance so very desirable. 

Fur capes the length of the graceful Inver- 
ness ones will be the popular fur garment this 
winter, though it is yet too early to say which 
of the many kinds of fur will be the favorite. 
The vanishing of the shoulder cape is most 
pleasing news—not that it was unbecoming, 
quite the contrary—but it was the cause of 
much serious illness by the folly and perversity 
of turning it into a winter garment, when it was 
never intended to be other than a protection 
for early cold winds, or, later, as an adjunct to 
the winter coat, when the weather became 
severe. 

The use of lace as a trimming continues in 
favor, I am delighted to see. A Felix gown 
in the same trunk with the dinner gown I have 
described is to be a September bride’s traveling 
gown, so called, but we all know it to mean a 
going-off one after the ceremony and reception 
are over. The very sensible improvement on 
the old style of rushing off on a journey when 
one was more dead than alive with fatigue is a 
blessing. 

This pretty gown has a plain skirt, beauti- 
fully lined with salmon-pink silk, the only skirt 
trimming being a perpendicular band from belt 
to hem of white moiré ribbon overlapped by 
another of black satin of the same, four-inch 
width, upon which is laid perfectly fiat a fine 
Mechlin lace with pointed edge. 

The corsage of silk has the material of the 
gown—a French gray very finely woven wall- 
canvas—drawn tightly over in the back, while 
the fronts are full, the upright line of bust 
designated by a strap of black satin ribbon from 

(Continued on page 191.) 
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Black figured taffeta. Front view. No. 1. 
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Purple and mauve costume, 


Back view. No. 6. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF 


No. 1.—Black figured taffeta. 
Skirt full with round double skirt, 
long in front, short at the back. 
Bodice of the same silk, tight fit- 
ting with two narrow bias frisks 
around the basque. The front is 
formed with a ful! bias piece 
drawn across the bust, fastened 
with primrose yellow rosette, end- 
ing in long bias ends. Collar of 
primrose yellow crépe. Full 
sleeves, plain at wrist, with ep- 
aulettes of jet surrounded with 
a fall of deep black lace, being 
caught up into the collar. 

No. 2.—Changeable silk, old-gold and lizard-green with thread o 
old-rose pink. Skirt plain, with a narrow bias rose-pink velvet sash, 
starting from waist-line to back of hip, brought forward and caught above 
the knee with a single bow and ends meeting below with one tie. Bod- 
ice of same silk, fulled from the neck to waist-line with roll of old-rose 
velvet around the bodice. Back showing deep écru lace yoke, same lace 
yoke in front with bias old-rose velvet straps across shoulders and bows. 
Velvet collar, full sleeves with bias fold of velvet at wrist. 

No. 3.— White silk with narrow lilac and green stripes with pansies 
between stripes. Ecru lace from waist to bust. Suspenders of black 
velvet from waist line over the shoulders back and front. Bows on shoul- 
ders. Black velvet belt with rosettes in front and long streamers falling to 
the bottom of the skirt. Collar of black velvet, skirt very full and ruffle of 
same festooned quite high. 

No. 4.—Black silk with blue figure. 


GOWNS 


Blue figured delaine. 


Skirt full and bottom trimmed 
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Changeable old-gold and green silk. 
Back view. No. 2. 


White lilac and green striped silk. No. 3. 





Black figured taffeta. 


Back view. No, 1. 


No. §. 


with light blue silk and black lace insertion. Bodice of the black figured 
silk with vest of light blue crépe de chine and black lace over it. Full 
sleeves and puff with revers of blue silk and black lace. Black satin col- 
lar with Rhine stone crescent pin and Rhine stone buckle at the side. Back 
view formed like the front. Stiff butterfly bow at the back of the waist. 

No. 5.—Blue delaine figured in black. Bodice cut very full and plaited 
at waist-line. Vest of blue silk veiled with black chiffon. Full sleeves. 
Cuffs can be either of material of gown or repeat the vest fabrics—silk cov- 
ered with chiffon. Full sleeve knots on shoulders. Toque of black felt 
with velvet bows. 

No. 6.—Purple and mauve costume. Mauve ground with broken 
circle design in deep purple. Trimming, purple velvet. No other color 
is introduced in the costume. Two long streamers of velvet in front and 
two in the back. Streamers attached to belt by rosettes. Toque of 
mauve felt trimmed with sprays of dark heliotrope and velvet bows. 
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Changeable old-gold and green silk. 
Front view. No. 2. 





Heavy black silk with blue figure. No. 4. 

















(Continued from page 188.) 

belt to bust, ending in small bow at the bust. 
The girdle is of black velvet, and closes in 
front with double rosettes of velvet. The sleeves 
are very full and strapped on the forearm 
with black satin ribbon from wrist to three or 
four inches above the elbow, where there is a 
small bow finished in the same way as on the 
corsage straps. _The bottom of sleeves is trim- 
med with the black satin and white moiré rib- 
bons, the lace overlaid on the black. <A deep 
white moiré antique collar trimmed with the 
Mechlin lace falls over the shoulders back and 
front, and from the shoulder seams of the sleeves 
broad black satin ribbon loops, six inches deep, 
fall from under the chic collar. A fascinating 
hat of black lace, black-and-white ribbons and 
white moiré-like crown, with three jaunty 
feather tips, one over the brim in front, and 
one over each ear at the side peer coquettishly, 
while deep pink roses spring up from the back. 
This charming costume, finished off by white 
gloves, leaves nothing to be wished for. 

Buy the gray-white gloves and yellow tans 
—the only ones in demand. 





AS SEEN BY HIM 


Hat a change there is coming over 
England! One finds it refreshing, 
of course, to be treated with some 

civility by the masses, to have cabbies and 
menials touch their hats to you and not 
forget their station in life, but the higher 
you go in English Society the less real 
politeness yod are fated to encounter—and I 
have seen royal personages so rude and un- 
civil and boorish as to provoke comment. The 
Prince of Wales is spoiled. He has a set of 
very mixed people with whom he runs entirely 
and by whom he is flattered and worshipped. 
Of course many of these are titled people, 
some of them with strawberry leaves, but their 
salons are open to Bohemia, and the very 
worst element of London Society. 

If you are a tenor with a phenomenal voice, 
a prize fighter, a man with millions at his 
command with power to amuse, and you know 
one of the women in H. R. H.’s set, you are 
*‘ fixed,’ happy man, and perhaps you may 
have the pleasure of a personal invitation to 
Sandringham or Marlborough House from that 
great personage himself. Do not fondly imagine 
that you are at last in London Society. Your 
hostess has asked you because you will amuse 
her royal and other guests for nothing—these 
women are the living types of Mrs. Ponsonby 
de Tomkyns. The Prince only wants to be 
amused. Heregards all Americans as belong- 
ing to the same social strata, and. he does not 
care whether you are a Knickerbocker or a 
gutter-bug. It is the fashion for this set to 
decry Americans—especially if their affiliations 
are American. In fact,I should advise any 
aspirant to that set to cultivate some new 
talent—let us say somersaults or something easy 
of that kind—and then get asked to the house 
of a very warm-hearted hospitable American 
woman in London who has the entrée, and 
whose salons are filled with all sorts and con- 
ditions of people outwardly respectable and 
amusing—a species of neutral ground where 
the extremes touch. 

You will find Englishmen very careless 
about the small civilities. They are too indo- 
lent to rise even when a woman enters the 
room, and will never hold the door for her 
when she leaves it ; they expect the servants 
to do that. The Paris shopkeeper has more 
manner, but probably, au fond, less manly 





politeness than the Englishman of position. | 
Paris politeness is a myth. I have never met 
ruder people anywhere, and I should like to 
tweak the noses of a dozen impudent little 
Frenchmen for the way in which they stare at 
all womankind. If a woman is pretty they 
are obstrusively polite and impertinent ; if she 
is ugly, allez au diable. The wretched 
mother-in-law joke was born in France, and 
still forms the backbone of French comedy. 
Ma belle mére is a much-maligned personage. 
An American gentleman has no equal: he is 
sui generis. 
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WHAT THEY READ 
He Four Seat’s Tootn. By Kirk 
Monroe: A widespread interest in 
Alaska and its Sea Islands has been 
recently aroused by the Behring Sea con- 
troversy regarding the Sea Fisheries, and in 
this book the author has built a fascinating 
story of adventure around a skeleton of solid 
information concerning the northwestern 
corner of the United States and its chief 
industry that wili be read with pleasure by 
oid boys as well as young ones. 
The book takes its name from a curiously 
- carved Alaskan fetish which is supposed to 
confer good luck upon the owner, while bringing 
disaster upon anyone who obtains possession of 
it unlawfully, and the ingenious way in which 
the author allows the Fur Seal’s Tooth to be 
lost, stolen and finally recovered—together 
with the adventures of Phil Ryder, a New 
London boy, and his friend Serge Belcofsky, 
among the Aleutian and Pribiloff Islands— 
hold the reader’s attention to the end. 


A Scartet Poppy, AND OTHER STorizs. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford : One is at a loss 
whether to compare this charming collection 
of pastels to individual figures in a dainty webb 
of lace or to the faint echoes of old melodies. 

That they owe their inspiration to the sweet 
and bitter-sweet experiences of married life 
is self-evident. 

In two of the sketches—A Scarlet Poppy 
and Mrs. Claxton’s Skeleton—Mrs. Spoftord 
touches a chord that will awaken responsive 
vibrations in the heart of many husbands and 
wives—the suggestion of a married experience 
which is aptly hinted at in a few lines once 
used as a prologue to Captain Lettarblair— 

‘¢ Alas how easily things go wrong ! 

A word unsung in a lover’s song, 

And there cometh a mist and a blinding 

rain, 

And life is never the same again.”’ 

Enciish Moratiry.—The greatest de- 
grees of immorality in England are to be 
found in the highest and in the lowest classes 
—the two classes which, from two opposite 
causes, are best able to hide their proclivities. 
At either end of the social ladder there is a 
relaxation of moral principles. In the upper 
steps it proceeds chiefly from the inertia 
vite of opulence; in the lower from the 
despair of misery. It is easy to understand, 
then, that the English middle-class matron, 
the bulwark of British propriety, looks with 
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GOLF—HOLING OUT 


abhorrence on all lack of moral 
conscience, which she considers 
of foreign and usually French 
origin; but even her uncom- 
promisingness is preferable to 
the ostentatious abandonment 
of principles which charac- 
terizes that class of Englishmen 
who have become Continentalized too soon, 
and who, by the too hasty adoption of habits 
to which they had not been bred, only suc- 
ceed in showing the weakness of their judg- 
ment. For, when Englishmen or women 
lapse suddenly into moral laxity, after having 
received a British education, they almost in- 
variably lack good taste and moderation. — 
The Fortnightly. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


{scHEVENINGEN 


and gray at the foot of its long line of 
dunes, where the scant, coarse beach- 
grass grows in tufts, and the wind sweeps in 
across the North Sea, sometimes driving the 
fine sand before it in showers that beat on 
the face with the sting of hail. The hotels 
stand on the summit of the dunes, and in 
front of them for a long distance the high 
sand-banks have been paved solidly with fine 
brick, forming two broad esplanades, one for 
horses and one for those on foot. The 
beach below is crowded with the odd hooded 
basket chairs, which are a delightful refuge 
from the ceaseless wind, but give at a distance 
the effect of a lot of uncouth marine mon- 
sters standing about on the sands. ‘* Wind 
stoels ’’ they call them in Dutch, and for four 
cents you may sit in one from early morning 
until five in the afternoon. The wind stoel 
as an institution would be a failure on an 
American beach, I do not see how a youth 
and maiden could enjoy in them that sweet 
converse which is so necessary to the success 
of a summer in America. A man and a girl 
seated side by side in two of these things 
might almost as well be in two separate 
houses, unless one or the other craned un- 
comfortably out of the shelter, or they made 
the chairs face each other so closely as would 
be appropriate for nothing short of a proposal. 
I used to ponder the problem carefully, and 
concluded that the only thing would be for 
him to sprawl on the sand at her feet, pro- 
vided, that is, that he was able to find her, 
for as the occupant is visible only from the 
exact front of the chair, a man might seek 
for his best girl in vain till he was discour- 
aged, abandon it and go in quest of drink. 
The beach is crowded all day long, the 
people are coming and going from the Hague 
unceasingly, and there are throngs of the 
beautiful little Dutch children digging great 
holes in the sand, not in the desultory fash- 


aes beach stretches out broad 


ion of the American infant, but in a busi- 
ness-like, day-laborer sort of a way, con- 
structing the most wonderful forts and canals, 
with real water. The Kursaal, which cor- 
responds to our casinos, is an elaborate, 
handsome, building, and is one with a great 
hotel. There is excellent music every even- 
ing, from a celebrated Berlin orchestra, and 
a theatre where there are really good per- 
formances now and again. There is also 
dancing every evening, the band plays 
After the Ball, they indulge in Danc- 
ing in the Barn, you ask the name of one 
of the pretty Dutch girls on the floor, and 
are told that it is Vanderpoel. One might 
as well be at home at once. The old New 
York names are all still going in Holland, 
and they are good names there as well as 
with us. There are Roosevelts Van Rens- 
selaars, Schermerhorns, Stuyvesants, Suy- 
dams—the whole lot. I believe that the 
story that our ancestors were mostly market- 
gardeners is a base libel. 

The season has been so cold and wet in 
Scheveningen (the correct pronunciation of 
whose name, by the way, is absolutely im- 
possible to an alien tongue), as all over 
Europe, that the bathing has not been in its 
full glory, but what there was was interest- 
ing and instructive. There are bains pour 
messieurs, bains pour dames and bains mixtes, 
into which latter a woman may venture if 
she has a male relative to protect her, but 
not otherwise. The average newspaper writer, 
whose delicate sense of modesty is so fre- 
quently shocked at what he considers the 
shamelessness of American beaches, would 
have to be carried home on a shutter if he 
were to visit Scheveningen. In the bains 
mixtes the hideous, shapeless, one piece 
affair to which American bathers occasion- 
ally stoop, is worn by the men, chiefly in 
patterns of bright Zebra-like stripes, but in 
the bains pour messieurs they add to their 
birthday suits only a small and inadequate 
garment, not much larger than that worn by 
an African savage on his native heath—while 
women pass back and forth behind the bath- 
ing machines, or stroll around the neighbor- 
ing beach quite indifferently. And, oh! the 
feminine bathing-costumes! The _bains 
mixtes wear uncouth trousers and blouses 
which reach half to the knee, the bains pour 
dames boast one get-up which would make a 
pachyderm blush. It is all in one piece, and 
ends in shortish trousers; it is thin, it is 


light-colored, it is almost transparent when 
wet. Itis very décolleté, to put it mildly, 
and fastens on the shoulder with a button or 
two, for the strength of which one trembles. 
The predatory man is ‘‘defendu de station- 
ner,’’ but he wanders on the beach not far 
away, and there is a bathing master in atten- 
dance, who though weatherbeaten and a 
menial, is still of the masculine gender. 
Many of the women prefer a small jacket 
and trousers of dark blue, and much less low 
necked, which is better, but the stocking is 
unknown. Dressed in this attractive garb, 
with the addition of an oil-silk cap drawn 
well down to the ears, they leap up and down 
in ten inches of water, and the American 
mind is filled with wonder that anything 
feminine could be willing to look so hideous, 
and sighs for the little full ballet-like skirts, 
the trimly-belted waists, the pretty tight- 
drawn black stockings that go tripping down 
the Narragansett sands to plunge bravely into 
the waves. The water at Scheveningen is 
bracing, but bitterly cold ; one is chilled after 
ten minutes, and though the slope of the 
beach is very gradual, there is a decided 
undertow. 

The crowd is happy and contented and 
decorus, quiet as a lot of Anglo-Saxons, with- 
out the bubbling light-heartedness which we 
are accustomed to call “ foreign.”” They 
sit in their chairs for hours like snails in their 
shells, they send for soft drinks from the 
little row of shops that extends along the face 
of the paved dune, below the Montagnes 
russes, where the little cars are coasting up 
and down the slopes, as at Coney Island. It 
is a pleasant, well-dressed assemblage, appar- 
ently impervious to cold, and the bright ging- 
hams, and even occasional white muslins 
astonish a shivering American in a serge 
gown and a coat. Officers go by in the 
bravery of their uniforms and their high boots 
and spurs, farther up the shore a squad of 
cavalry trots along the level wet sand, the 
children laugh and play, and kilt their frocks 
far above their knees to run in and out of the 
curling waves, the crowd threads in and out 
among the clumsy wind stoels, the gray sea 
gleams like molten silver in the sun, which 
shines paler and colder than with us, while 
the wind blows ever from the northwest, the 
roar of the sea is sweet in an exile’s ears, and 
the salt air brings lazy feeling of health and 
rest and peace. L. 

Holland, September, 1894. 
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SOCIETY 


NEWPORT 


S the season for formal festivities is 
A over, the informal entertaining, so 
pleasant on these delightful Septem- 
ber days, is all the go. Those who love out- 
of-door exercise can now enjoy it to its fullest 
extent, and of the late stayers here among 
the cottagers many have shown by early bi- 
cycling, riding and golf that they are glad of 
the change. On account of the sudden heat 
and scanty attendance at the races on Mon- 
day, it was decided not to continue them, as 
was at first intended. The Newporters are 
not very enthusiastic over the racing. One 
of the events of the week was Mr. Van 
Alen’s bicycle dinner-dance. About forty 
invitations were sent out, to which there 
were twenty-nine responses. The overcast 
sky and drizzling rain kept comparatively few 
away, and when the race was called at half 
after seven the following answered to their 
names: Mr. and Mrs. J. Smith Hadden, 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Miss Fair, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Travers, Miss Tooker, Count 
Castellane, William Lawrence, Miss Gibert, 
Craig Wadsworth, Baron Fallon, Mrs. George 
B. De Forest, Richard Peters, Winthrop Ruth- 
erford, Fernando Yznaga, Count Sierstorpff, 
Hamilton Carey and Sefior Pedilla. Mr. 
Yzanga led the procession and Mr. Van Alen 
brought up the rear, followed by many of his 
guests in carriages, among them being Lady 
Lister-Kaye, Duc d’Alba, Mrs. Ogden Mills 
and many others. It was deeply regretted 
by all that Mrs. Clement C. Moore who, 
owing to rather a severe accident on her 
wheel, was not able to be present, as she is 
one of Newport’s best bicycle riders. 

A charming dinner was given to Lady 
Lister-Kaye last week by the Misses Gibert. 
The table decorations were particularly pretty 
and tasteful. Among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Swan, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Townsend, Mrs. Hugo Fritzch, Duc d’ Alba, 
Mrs. Wm. F. Burden, Charles Emmett, J. 
J. Van Alen, Mr and Mrs. Fernando 
Yznaga, Sefior Pedilla and Mr. Renshaw 
Jones. Mrs. Alexander Barrett gave a hand- 
some dinner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
G. Trevor, Mrs. Lewis Q. Jones and Mrs. 
Addison Thomas gave dinners, as also did 
Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt and Mr. J. J. 
Van Alen in honor of Lady Lister-Kaye. 
Miss Leary gave a handsome luncheon on 
Wednesday, the 12th, to Mrs. Yznaga del 
Valle, Lady Lister-Kaye’s mother, which was 
almost the first large affair she has given for 
some time, having been in deep mourning. 
Some of Miss Leary’s guests were Perry Bel- 
mont, Mrs. Henry T. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fernando Yznaga, Duc d’Alba, James J. 
Van Alen and many others. A small recep- 
tion followed the luncheon. On Saturday 
evening Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt gave a 
small dance for Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt, 
which was very enjoyable. The Rev. Dr. 
Greer is stopping at Mrs. Vanderbilt’s. The 
taste for prolonging country life until late in 
the season seems to be proved by the fact 


that almost all of the prominent cottagers 
here will remain until late in November. 
The Belmonts, Winthrops, Cushings, Ker- 
nochans, Hitchcocks, Sloanes, Frederick and 
Cornelius Vanderbilts, Sheldons, in fact many 
of the most prominent society people intend 
remaining to enjoy the most charming season 
of the year at our “ city-by-the-sea.”” 


Lenox.—Wild flowers, the loveliest that 
grow, were the redeeming feature of the tub- 
parade which took place here on Friday, the 
14th. The drought has been so great that it 
was impossible to make any show of roses, 
etc., so that the woods and fields and hill- 
sides were ransacked, until there was nothing 
left, and the display of golden-rod, wild 
clematis, Michaelmas daisy, wild yellow aster, 
milkweed and wood ferns was most lovely. 
Bursts of applause from the line of spectators, 
composed not only of cottagers, but villagers 
from far and wide, as the traps passed by, 
were most enthusiastic. Tea was served on 
Sunset Terrace, and in the evening many 
of the younger set went to Cold Brook, 
where Mrs. John S, Barnes gave a dance. 1 
think at least 3,000 people must have wit- 
nessed the parade, which was led by Miss 
Moller. The weather was most favorable 
and altogether it was indeed a lovely sight. 

The principal dance of the week, and 
perhaps the gayest, has been that given at the 
Schermerhorn Assembly Rooms, on the 
evening of the flower-tub-parade. It was 
arranged by Mr. Jamison Cutting, and al- 
most all those who took part in the ** after- 
noon show ’’. came there to dance in the 
evening. Among them I saw Mrs. Joseph 
Burden, Mr. and Mrs, George Turnure, Miss 
Bache, Mr. and Mrs. de Heridia, Mr. John 
W. Davis, Miss Davis, Miss Greenleaf, 
Biron de Santa Anna, Miss Delafield, Miss 
Kate Carey, Miss Moller, Mr. Edward Mol- 
ler, Miss Ethel Stokes, Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Jr., and many others. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Grace Roosevelt to Mr. Appleton Clarke. 
Miss Roosevelt is the oldest daughter of Mr. John A. 
Roosevelt, of Pouphkeepsie, N. Y., and is a promi- 
nent lawn-tennis player, having held the champion- 
ship of the United States in doubles, with her sister, 
Miss Ellen Roosevelt. Mr. Clarke isa son of Mr. 
Charles C. Clarke, of this city, first Vice-President of 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 
No date has been fixed for the wedding. 

Miss Charlotte Lamson, daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Lamson, to Mr, Edward Apple- 
ton. Miss Lamson is a niece of Mr, Charles H. 
Marshall and her brother married Miss Anna Ward. 
Her married sisters are Mrs. Richard Hoffman, Mrs. 
Robert Cornell and Mrs. Pedro de Florez. 

Miss Marion J. Henderson to Mr. Thomas A. Rob- 
inson. Miss Henderson is the daughter of Mrs. J. 
LeRoy Henderson and granddaughter of the late Mr. 
Homer Fuller, of this city. Mr. Robinson, although 
a native of New York, has made Paris his home for 
many years. The wedding will probably take place 
the latter part of October. 

Miss Irene Atwater to Colonel Henry T. White. 
Miss Atwater is a daughter of Mr. Jerome J. Atwater 
and granddaughter of the late Hon. Philip S. Smith. 
Colonel White is an Englishman, largely interested in 
real estate in London, where they will eventually 
make their home. 


WEDDINGS 

The marriage of Miss. Hunnewell to Mr. Victor 
Sorchan will take place at Newport on Saturday, 
4 October. 

The marriage of Miss Anna Richmond Platt to 
Judge Bartlett, Judge of the Court of Appeals, will be 
very quietly celebrated at the residence of the bride's 
mother on Ig September. 

A special train will convey guests to the wedding of 
Miss Caroline Foster to Dr. Eugene C, Savidge, which 
is to take place at the country seat of the bride’s par- 
ents, the Meadows at Babylon, Long Island on 
Saturday the 22d at 3 P. M. 

The wedding of Miss Susan Whittier, daughter of 
Gen, Chas, A. Whittier, of Boston, to Prince Bellosel- 
sky, a Russian nobleman, is to be celebrated in the 
Greek Church in Paris on Thursday, 20 Septem- 
ber. Miss Evelyn Burden and Mary Whittier are 
to be two of the bridesmaids. 

Miss Mary Cutting, second daughter of General and 
Mrs, Walter Cutting, will be married to Mr. Arthur 
Cumnock, son of Mr. Alexander Cumnock, of Lowell, 
Mass., on 6 October. It is said there will be at least 
ten bridesmaids. F 

On Tuesday, 18 September, at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Oelrichs, Miss Helen Taft, of 
Providence, R. 1., to Mr. James P. Scott, of Phila- 
delphia. 

The marriage of Miss Sadie Brookman, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Brookman, to Mr. Philip Brad- 
ford Miles, of this city, will take place the last week in 
November. Miss Brookman is a sister of Mrs. Amory 
Carhart. 

The wedding of Miss Gertrude Robbins, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Royal E. Robbins, will take place in 
Boston on Wednesday, 19 September. 


From Halifax we hear of the marriage of Miss 
Mary Forest, daughter of Mr. Alexander Forest, of 
the firm of Farquhar, Forest & Co., bankers, to Mr. 
John Munro, son of Mr. George Munro, the New 
York publisher. 


OBITUARY 


Whitin—At Southampton, Long Island, on Wed- 
nesday evening, 12 September, Charles Pinckney 
Whitin (Yale ‘97), only son of Lewis Frederick and 
Lucy Morgan Whitin, in the 19th year of his age. 

Ascherson—At Tunbridge Wells, England, on 
Tuesday, 11 September, Elisabeth Lawrence, wife of 
Edward Ascherson, of London, and only daughter of 
Adriana Laurence and the late William S. Whitte- 
more of this city. 

Horace Ingersoll, one of the last surving associates 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, died last week, aged cighty- 
three years old, at his home, Salem, Mass. 

Rear-Admiral Edward T. McCauley, U.S. N. (re- 
tired), died on Friday, 14 September, at his country 
residence, at Jamestown, R. 1. He had been ill for 
several months. He was born in Philadelphia in 
1827. He served his country long and faithfully, was 
in the Mediterranean squadron, and in the war against 
the Chinese pirates in 1855, and resigned in 1859 
only to re-enter the service as Acting Lieutenant and 
served all through the Civil War. In 1863-4 he com- 
manded the gunboat Tioga. He was retired, 1887, at 
his own request after forty years of service. He leaves 
two daughters and two sons, one a surgeon in the 
United States Army. 


THE PLAY HOUSES 


Academy of Music—Shenandoah. 
Abbey’s—T he Devil's Deputy. 
American—T he Prodigal Daughter. 
Bijou—Miss Innocence Abroad. 
Broadway—Dr, Syntax, 

Casino—T he Little Trooper. 

Empire—T he Bauble Shop. 

Fifth Avenue—Humpty Dumpty Up to Date. 
Fourteenth Street—Struck Oil. 

Garden Theatre—1492. 

Harlem Opera House—T he Passing Show. 
Herald Square Theatre—Arms and the Man. 
Koster and Bial’s— Vaudeville. 
Lyceum—The Victoria Cross. 

Madison Square Garden—Trained Animals. 
Palmer’s—New Blood. 

Peoples’—Fritz in a Madhouse. 
Proctor’s—Continuous Vaudeville. 
Standard—The New Boy. 

Star—R osedale. 


THE BAUBLE SHOP AT THE EMPIRE 


F not an original plot, the setting which 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the author 
of The Middleman, ‘The Masqueraders, 

and other equally well-known plays, has 
given The Bauble Shop is decidedly novel, 
and as such obtains a warm welcome. But 
for this originality the foreign associations of 
the play would hardly commend it to an 
American audience, but one is content to for- 
get the motive in admiring its clever manipu- 
lation. The story is simple enough. Lord 
Clivebrooke, Conservative leader of the 
House of Commons, has been attracted by a 
simple girl, the daughter of the caretaker of 
his rival’s bazaar. Just prior to the motion 
by Lord Clivebrooke for the second reading of 
a Public Morals Bill, Mr. Stoach, who has 
frequently suffered under the lash of Lord 
Clivebrooke’s sarcasm, discovers the liaison 
and exposes him in the House, with the 
result that the Government is defeated. 
The Conservative leader had already suffered 
qualms of conscience on account of the nature 
of his attentions to the girl, so that the ex- 
posure, affecting the girl as well as himself, 
makes him decide to offer her marriage. The 
play is very much of the one-man type, and 
in assuming a character so arduous, and, to 
him, new in style, Mr. Drew had just claim 
to the sympathy of his admirers. That he 
was justified in his ambition his successful 
appearance and flattering reception conclu- 
sively show, and apart from the natural but 
slight nervousness in his early performances 
he may be said to have scored a hit. Miss 
Maud Adams plays Jessie Keber, the magnet 
which has attracted Lord Clivebrooke, with 
rare feeling and delicacy, and Miss Elsie de 
Wolfe is about all she should be as Lady Kate 
Ffennell, a good-natured cousin of Lord 
Clivebrooke. The play does not give oppor- 
tunity for much stage display, but details are 
carefully attended to. 


HUMPTY DUMPTY UP TO DATE 


The Fifth Avenue opened its season with 
the ever-delightful and clever Lilliputians in 
a new version of this Mother Goose motive. 
The play is superbly staged, with very ingen- 
ious and effective costuming in several ballets. 


It is a first-class performance in every respect 
and entertaining throughout for old and 
young alike. 


THE DEVIL’s DEPUTY—MUSIC BY JAKABOWSKI 
LIBRETTO BY J. CHEEVER GOODWIN 


The regular season at Abbey’s Theatre 
opened last week with Francis Wilson in 
The Devil’s Deputy, a new three-act comic 
opera. 

Separated from Jakabowski’s music— 
which is sufficiently good and middling by 
turns to fit that finely elastic term, comic 
opera—the drama itself is broad low comedy 
more than anything else. The comic climax 
in the opera is one of the best bits of scream- 
ingly funny comedy ever attained by Francis 
Wilson. He has here only to open his 
mouth with the I-only-live-to-sing assurance 
and the house goes off into a convulsion of 
mirth. He is the merriest, most omnipresent, 
most unctuously comic wag of an innkeeper 
thatever skipped the boards and we might 
excuse the absence of a chorus or two rather 
than his blithe individuality for a second. 

The nominal prima donna of the troupe is 
Adele Ritchie, who has little to do beyond 
looking pretty in a couple of charming 
gowns—a Lillian Russell en miniature. The 
real acting prima donna is Lulu Glaser, a 
surprise in her important réle. With Francis 
Wilson she divides fairly the burden of the 
comedy and is entirely satisfactory in her arch 
and sprightly cleverness. With her super- 
abundant spirits, small but pretty voice, true 
sense of humor and charmingly graceful 
dancing, she makes a decided hit. The 
Della Fox pointing of the foot is well adapted 
by her and her unbounded activity and airi- 
ness are breezy and fetching. 

Musically the opera is all swing and popu- 
lar rhythm, the few serious phrases of the 
score being assigned to the tenor, Mr. Rhys 
Thomas, who sings agreeably if not phenom- 
enally. His best work was in the Tra-la-la 
trio, good flexible singing. There are some 
richly scored ensembles and a finale of some 
elaboration, but in general the melodious 
tunes strike us as old friends. The most at- 
tractive numbers are the Knitting Chorus, 
female quartette, Lulu Glaser’s song, He's 
Mine, all Mine, Francis Wilson’s Song of the 
Stutter and his Solo —with chorus, fife and 
drum, the Tra-la-la trio and the tenor love 
song, Lady Mine. 

The setting is artistic and the costumes 
really superb. In fact, as a bit of picturesque 
pageant the production is remarkable. It 
is an open question whether the burden of 
slang borne by Francis Wilson alone is re- 
deemed in the utterance. The ‘** ballet’’ 
stepping of the soldiers is absurd, and many 
of the singing conventions without any real 
reason for being. The George-Washington- 
cut-coat of the tenor is fairly matched by 
the get-up of his valet (Miss Christie Mc- 
Dowell), both of which provoke a laugh. 
As General Karmatoff and the Countess, re- 
spectively, Mr. J. C. Miron and Miss Maud 
Bliss were adequate, while minor roles were 
also acceptably filled. 


HOLE AND TEE 


T. ANDREW’s.—The September handicap compe- 
S tition is decided this week. 

For the championship competition which the 
club will hold on 13 October, the system and scor- 
ing will be by holes instead of by strokes, as at New- 

ort. 

. PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL MATCH.—As the out- 
come of the American golf news supplied to Golf by 
its American correspondent that paper proposes that 
the principal American clubs combine to invite four 
or six of the pick of English professionals to this coun- 
try to play a series of exhibition matches, and men- 
tions he names of Taylor (the present champion), 
Rolland, Willie Park, Sayers, Hugh and Andrew 
Kirkaldy and Ternie. In support of the proposal it 
says, “* America sent a Pettit over here to teach usa 
lesson in tennis; let her invite a Rolland, a Taylor 
or a Park to show the royal and ancient game at its 
highest capacity. The proposal is too good to be lost 
sight of, and might to advantage be considered con- 
jointly with the scheme to inaugurate an American 
Association of Golfers. 


SHINNECOCK HILLs.—The principal scores of the 
tournament closing this week will be given in next 
week's Vogue. 
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TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Superb Paris Costumes—French and English Hats and Bonnets. 
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Hughes & Co., 


Correspondence invited. 
THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YORK 
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Our Dressmaking Department is pre- 


pared to furnish gowns at shortest notice. 


Hilton, 





The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and roth Streets. 
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